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The heavenly motions are more dated than the terreftrial 
models, and are both originals and jlandards. Holder. 

T hefe are our meafures of length, but I cannot call them 
fandards ; for jiandard meafures mult be certain and fixed. 

Holder on Time. 

When people have brought the queftion of right and wrong 
to a falfe jiandard , there follows an envious malevolence. 

L’Ef range. 

The Romans made thofe times the Jiandard of their wit, 
when they fubdued the world. Sprat. 

From thefe ancient Jlandards I defeend to our own hiltori- 
ans. Felton. 

When I Ihall propofe the Jiandard whereby I give judg¬ 
ment, any may eafily inform himfelf of the quantity and mca- 
fure of it. Woodward. 

The court which ufed to be the Jiandard of propriety, and 
ci rreiStnefs of fpeech, ever fince continued the worlt fchool in 
England for that accomplillimcnt. Swift. 

Firft follow nature, and your judgment frame, 

By her juft jiandard which is ftill the fame. Pope. 

3. That which has been tried by the proper teft. 

The Englifh tongue, if refined to a certain Jiandard , per¬ 
haps might be fixed for ever. Suift. 

In comely rank call ev’ry merit forth ; 

Imprint on ev’ry adt its Jiandard- worth. Prior. 

4. A fettled rate. 

That precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to 
the pieces of each denomination, is called the Jiandard. Lode. 

The device of King Henry VII. was profound in making 
farms of a Jiandard , that is, maintained with fuch a proportion 
of lands as may breed a fubject to live in convenient plenty. 

Bacon. 

A Jiandard might be made, under which no horfe fhould be 
ufed tor draught: this would enlarge the breed of horfes. Temp. 

By the prefent Jiandard of the coinage, fixty two fhillings 
is coined out of one pound weight of filver. Arbuthnot. 

5. A (landing ftem or tree. 

A Jiandard of a damafk rofe with the root on, was fet up¬ 
right in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water, the Jiandard being more than two foot above it. 

Bacon's Natural llijlory. 
Plant fruit of all forts zn&Jiandard, mural, orlhrubs which 
lofe their leaf. Evelyn's Kalender. 

In France part of their gardens is laid out for flowers, 
others for fruits ; fomc Jlandards , fomeagainft walls. Temple. 
Sta'ndardbearer. n.J. [Jiandard and bear.'] One who 
bears a ftandard or enfign. 

They Ihall be as when a jlandardbearer fainteth. I fa. x. 18. 
Thefe are the fiandardbearers in our contending armies, the 
dwarfs and fquircs who carry the imprefles of the giants or 
knights. Spertator. 

Sta'ndcrop. n. f. An herb. Ainfwotlb. 

Sta'ndel. n. f. [from Jland.] A tree of long Handing. 

The Druinians were nettled to fee the princely Jlandcl of 
their royaJ oak return with a branch of willows. Howel. 
STA'NDFR. n.J. [from Jland.] 

1. One who Hands. 

2. A tree that has flood long. 

The young fpring was pitifully nipt and over-trodden by 
very hearts ; and alfo the faireft jlanders of all were rooted up 
and caft into the fire. Afcbatns Schoolmajler. 

3. Sr and E r by. One prefent; a mere fpeflator. 

Explain fome ftatute of the land to the Jlanders by. Hooker. 

I would not be a /lander by to hear 
My fovercign miftrefs clouded fo, without 
My prefent vengeance taken. SbakeJpeare. 

When a gentleman is difpofed to fwcar, it is not for any 
Jlanders by to curtail his oaths. SbakeJpeare’s Cymbelinc. 

The Jlanders by fee clearly this event. 

All parties fay, they’re fure, yet alldifient. 

The Jlanders by fufpedfed her to be a duchefs 
Sta'ndergraSS. n.f. An herb. 

Sta'nding. part. ad). [Uomfand.] 

1. Settled ; eftablilhed. 

Standing armies have the place of fubjecls, and the govern¬ 
ment depends upon the contented and difeontented humours of 
the foldiers. Temple. 

Laugh’d all the pow’rs who favour tyranny. 

And alt the Jlanding army of the (ky. Dry den. 

Money being looked upon as the Jlanding meafure of other 
commodities, men confidcr it as a Jlanding meafure, though 
when it has varied its quantity, it is not fo. Lode. 

Such a one, by pretending to diftingmlh himfelf from the 
herd, becomes a jlanding object of raillery. Addifor.. 

The common Jlanding rules of the gofpel arc a more power¬ 
ful means of conviction than any miracle. Atterbury. 

Great Jlanding miracle that hcav’n aflign’d ! 

’Tis only thinking gives this turn of mind. Pope. 

2 . Lafting; not tranlitory. 

The landlord hadfwellcd his body to a prodigious fizc 


SbakeJpeare. 
character, or 


Denham. 

Addijon. 

Ainjwortb. 


and 
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worked up his complexion to a funding crimfon by his , 

q . Addifon', Freeholder' 

3. Stagnant; not running. c • 

He turned the wildcrnefs into a Jlanding water. Pf a i 
This made their flowing Ihrink 
From Jlanding lake to tripping ebb. 

4. Placed on feet. 

There’s his chamber, 

His Jlanding bed and truckle bed. 

Sta'nding. n J. (from Jland.] 

1. Continuance; long poffcflion of an office, 
place. 

Nothing had been more eafy than to command a patron of 
a long Jlanding. Dr , 

Although the ancients were of opinion that Egypt was for¬ 
merly fea; yet this tract of land is as old, and of as l oniT a 
Jlanding as any upon the continent of Africa. Woedhuard 
I wifh your fortune had enabled you to have continued lung¬ 
er in the univeriity, till you were often years Jlanding. Swift. 

2: Station; place to ftand in. 1 ’ 

Such ordnance as he brought with him, becaufe it was fit¬ 
ter for fervice in field than for battery, did only beat down the 
battlements, and fuch little/landings. Knolleds tiiji. of ike Turks 
His coming is in Hate, I will provide you a good jlandinp to 
fee bis entry. 

3. Power to ftand. 

I fink in deep mire, where there is no fanding. PJ a \. ] x ix. 

4 Rank; condition. 

How this grace • 

Speaks his own Jlanding ? what a mental power 

This eye (boots forth ? how big imagination 

Moves in this lip. SbakeJpeare's Timn of Athens. 

5. Competition ; candidatefhip. 

His former Jlanding for a proCtor’s place, and being difap- 
pointed, muft prove much difplcafing. Wailm, 

Sta ndish. n. f. [/land and dtjh.] A cafe for pen and ink. 

A grubftreet patriot does not write to fecure, but get fome- 
thing: fhould the government be overturned be has nothing 
to lofe but an old /landifs. Addfn. 

1 bequeath to Dean Swift cfq; my large filver fiandijb , con- 
fifting of a large filver plate, an ink-pot, and a land-box. Swift. 

Stang. n.f. [yraenj, Saxon.] A perch. 

Thefe fields were intermingled with woods of half a Jiang, 
and the tallcft tree appeared to be feven feet high. Suift. 

Stank, ad). Weak; worn out. 

Diggon, I am fo ftiff and fo fank. 

That unnelh I may ftand any more. 

And how the weftern wind bloweth fore, 

Beating the withered leaf from the tree. 

Stank. The preterite of fink. 

The filh in the river died, and the river fank. Excd. vii. 

Sta'nnary. cdj. [from Jlaiinum, Latin.] Relating to the 
tinworks. 

A Howard kcepeth his court once every three weeks: they 
arc termed Jiamtary courts of the Latin Jlannum , and hold plea 
of aflion of debt or trcfpnfs about whire or black tin. Coreui. 

Sta'nza. n.f. [ Jlanza, Ital. fiance, Fr.] A number of lino 
regularly adjufted to each other; fo much of a poem ascontains 
every variation of meafure or relation of rhyme. Stanza a 
originally a room of a heufe, and came tofignify a fubdivi- 
fion of a poem ; a ftaff. 

Horace confines himfelf ftridtly to one fort of verfe orfataa 
in every ode. 

In quatrains, the laft line of the Jlanza is to be confwered 
in the compofition of the firft. Drjdtn- 

Before his faertd name flics ev’ry fault, 

And each exalted Jlanza teems with thought. "W 4 

Staple, n.f. [ e/lape , Fr./h.pel, Dutch ] 

1. A fettled mart; an eftablilhed emporium. 

A faple of romance and lies, . 

Falfe tears, and real perjuries. # . ‘ ’f’ 

The cuftoms of Alexandria were very great, it having ltl 
the faple of the Indian trade. Arbuthnot on Cc.m- 

Tyre, Alexander the Great facked, and eftabiilhing toe 
faple at Alexandria, made the greatelt revolution in trade t ^ 
ever was known. " rbut n ‘ 

2. I know not the meaning in the following paflage. 

Henry II. granted liberty of coining to certain 
lowing them one /faple, and two puncheons at a rate. Ear <• 

Staple, adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Settled; eftablifhed in commerce. 

Some Englifh wool, vex’d in a Belgian loom, 

And into cloth of fpungy loftncfs made; 

Did into France or colder Denmark ream, 

To ruin with worl’e ware our faple trade. 

2. According to the laws of commerce. / uC j, 

What needy writer would not folicit to work un , 
mafters, who will take off their ware at their own rate > ^ , 
trouble not themfelves to examine whether it b cj/apu 

StaP-*- 


Spcn/ir. 


Dry dm- 
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* i fLf> n.f. [r* a P u '’ Saxon ’ a P ro P-J A loop of ,ron ’ * 

b ar bent and driven in at both ends, 

b I have feen 1 fap/es of doors and nails born. Pea. bam. 

The filver ring fhc pull’d, the door redos d : 

The bolt, obedient to the filken cord, ^ 

To ihe [iro!,s/ 4 >f.Vs innioli depill 
Scour’d tl.c »»!.«• . „ „ 

STAR, m/t [peeopiia, Saxon ; fe> re, Dutch.J 

One of the luminous bodies that appear in the nocturnal Iky. 

‘ ’ Then let the pebbles on the hungry beech 
Fillop the Jlars ; 

Murdering impoifibility, to make 

What cannot be, flight work. Shakefp.Conolanus. 

When an aftronomcr ufcs the word flar 111 its ltnct fenfe, it 
U applied only to the fixt Jlars-, but in a large fenfe it includes 
the planets. 

Hither the Syracufan’s art tranflates 
Heaven’s form, the courfe of things and human fates; 

Th’ included fpirit ferving the Jlar deck’d figns, 

The living work in conftant motions winds. Haiewi!!. 

As from a cloud his fulgent head. 

And fhape far bright, appear’d. Milton. 

2. The pole-ftar. . ... 

Well, if you be not turn d Turk, there is no more failing 
by th ejlar. Shah. Much Ado about Nothing. 

3. Configuration of the planets fiippofed to influence fortune. 

From forth the fatal loins of thefe two Joes, 

A pair of Jlar croft lovers take their life. SbakeJpeare. 

Wc are apt to do amifs, and lay the blame upon our jlars 
or fortune. L'Ejirangc. 

4. A mark of reference ; an aftcrifk. 

Remarks worthy of riper obfervation, note with a marginal 
far. Mrtft. 

SvAR of Bethlehem, n.f. [ornithogalum, Latin.] A plant. 

The characters are: it hath a lily-flower, compofed of fix 
petals, or leaves ranged circularly, vvhofe centre is poffeffed by 
the pointal, which afterwards turns to a roundifli fruit, which 
is divided into three cells, and filled with roundifh feeds: to 
which muft be added, it hath a bulbous or tuberofe root, in 
which it differs from fpiderwort. Miller. 

Sta’kapple. n.f A plant. 

It hath an open bell-fhapcd flower, confiding of one leaf, 
and cut into fevcral fegments towards the top; from whofe 
cup arifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a globular or 
olive-fhaped foft flefhy fruit, inclofing a (tone of the fame 
fhape. This plant grows in the warmeft parts of America, 
where the fruit is eaten by way of defert. It grows to the 
height of thirty or forty feet, and has a ftrait fmooth ftem, re¬ 
gularly befet with branches, which are adorned with leaves of 
a Alining green colour on their upper fidcs, but of a ruffet 
colour underneath : from the fetting on of the footflalks of the 
leaves come out the flowers, which have no great beauty, but 
ate fucceedtd by the fruit, which is about the fize of a large 
apple, and of the fame fhape. Miller. 

Sta'rboard. n.f. [j-teopbopb, Saxon.] Is the right-hand 
fide of the (hip, as larboard is the left. Harris. 

On fhiphoard the mariners will not leave their farbeardani 
larboard, bccaufc fomc one accounts it gibrifh. Bramh. 

STARCH, n.f [from fare, Tcutonick, fliff.J A kind of vif- 
■ cous matter made of flower or potatoes, with which linen is 
ftift’ened, and was formerly coloured. 

Has he 

Diflik’d your yellow farcb , or faid your doublet 
Was not exaftly Frenchified. Fletcher's Queen of Corinth. 
With farcb thin laid on, and the lkin well ftrctched, pre¬ 
pare your ground. Peacham on Dr awing. 

To Starch, v. a. [from the noun.] To ftiffen with (larch. 
Her goodly countenance I’ve feen 
Set off with kerchief f arch'd and pinners clean. Gay. 
Sta'uchamber, n.f. [cam 'a fteUata, Latin.] A kind of 
criminal court of equity. Now abolifhed. 

I'll make a far chamber: matter of it: if he were twenty fir 
John Fiilftaft's, he (hall not abufe Robert Shallow, efu: Shakef. 
bTA'RCHED ad), [from Jiarcb.] 

*• Stiffened with ftarch. 

2-Stiff; prccife; formal. 

Docs the Gofpel'any where preferibe a f arched fqueezed 
emuuenance, a l° rnia l gait* or a fmgularity of man- 
c ne / S ' Swift. 

ftarch H£R ’ nJ ' ^ fr ° m fi anh '} ° ne whofe trade is "to 

Sta'rchly. adv. [from far Jr. ] Stiffly; prccifJy. 

Sm?! 51, n -f j from ftanb.] Stiffnefs; precifcnefs. 

1 on l Akh. v. n. [praptan, Saxon; fterren, Dutch.] 

o noivuith fixed eyes; to look with wonder, impudence, 
confidence, ftupidity, or horrour. V * 

Her modeft eyes, abafhed to behold 
So many gazers, as on her do fare, 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are. Sptnfer 

l \miT faring eyes, fparkling with fervent fire, ‘ 

Arul ugly fhapes, did nigh the man difmay, 

( hat, were it not for ftiame, he would retire. Fa. Qttcen 
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Look not big, nor fare nor fret: 

I will be mailer of what is mine own. Sjah.fper.-i. 

They were never fatisfit-d with /taring upon their marts, 
fails, cables, ropes, and tackling*. Abbot. 

1 hear 

The tread of many feet fleering this way; 

Perhaps my enemies, who come to fare 

At my affliction, and perhaps t’ ir.Iult. A Ti it on s AgonijUS. 

A facyr that comes flaring Iron: the woods, 

Muft not at firft fpcak like an orator. IValLr. 

And while he fares around with ftupid eyes. 

His brows with beiries ana his temples dies. Dry.kn. 

What do’ft thou make a fhipboard ? 

Art thou of Bethlem’s noble college tree ? 

Stark faring mad, that thou (hould’fl tempt the fea? Dryd. 

Struggling, and wildly farrig on the ikies 
With fcarcc recover’d fight. Dryden s .Tin. 

Trembling the mifereant flood ; 

He far'd and roll’d his haggard eyes around. Dryden. 

Break out in crackling flames to iliun thy fnare, 

Or hi Is a dragon, or a tyger fare. Drydens firgil: 

Why do’ft thou not 
Try the virtue of that gorgon face, 

T o fare me into ftatuc ? Dryden. 

I was unluckily prevented by the prefence of a bear, which, 
as I approached with my prefent, threw his eyes in my way, 
ami fared me out of my refolution. Addifon’s Guardian » 

The wit at his elbow gave him a touch upon the fhoulder, 
and fared him in the face with fo bewitching a grin, that the 
whiftler relaxed his fibres. Addijon. 

Narcifi’a 

Has paid a tradefman once, to make him fare. P ope. 

Gods! (hall the ravilher difplay your hair. 

While the fops envy and the ladies fare. Pipe. 

T hrough nature and through art (lie rang’d. 

And gracefully her fubjeft chang’d : 

In vain ; her hearers had no lhare 

In all fhe fpoke, except to fare. Swift. 

2. To Stare in the face. To be undeniably evident. 

Is it poflible for people, without fcruplc to offend againft 
the law, which they carry about them in indelible characters, 
and that fares them in theface, whilft they are breaking it ? Locke. 

3. To ftand out. 

Take off all the faring draws and jaggs in the hive, and 
make them fmooth. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Stare, n.f. [ from the verb. ] 

1. Fixed look. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head. 

And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red: 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy Jlare, 

And o’er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. Dryden. 

2 [ Sturnus , Latin.] Starling. A bird. 

Sta'rer. n.J. [from Jlare.] One who looks with fixed eyes. 
One felf-approvingbour whole years outweighs 
Of ftupid farers , and of loud huzza’s. Pope. 

Sta'rfish. n.f [Jlar and ff>. J A fifh branching out into 
fcveral point. 

This has a ray of one fpecies of Englifh farfijh. JVoodw. 

Starga'zer. n.f. [far and gaze.] aftronomcr, or aftro- 
loger. In contempt. 

Let the aftrologers, the flar gazers, and the monthly pro^no- 
flicators, ftand up and favc thee. If xlvii? 13. 

A flargazer, in the height of his celeftial obfervations, 
(tumbled into a ditch. L'Ef range. 

Sta'rhawk. n.f. [aftur, Latin.] A fort of hawk. Ainjw. 
STARK, adj. [pepc, j-rjiac, Saxon; flgrek, Dutch.] 

1. Stiff; ftrong; rugged. 

His heavy head devoid of careful cark, 

Whofe fenles all were ftraight benumed and flarh. Fa. Vu. 

Many a nobleman lies jlark and (lift’ 

Under the hoofs of vaunting enemies. Shake/. H. IV. 

The North is not fojlurk and cold. Beit. Johnr on . 

Sofoon as this fpring is become flari enough, it breaks "the 
cafe in two, and flings the feed. ' Derbam's Pbyfoo-Tbeoioey. 

2. Deep; full. ' v 

Confidcr the fark fecurity 
The commonwealth is in now ; the whole fcr.ate 
Sleepy, and dreaming no fuch violent blow. Ben. Jebnfon. 

3. Mere ; Ample ; plain ; grofs. ' 

I o turn fark fools, and fubjeCts fit 
For fport of boys, and rabble wit. Hudibras 

He pronounces the ciiation Jlark nonfenfe. Collier. 

Stark, adv. Is ufed to intend or augment the fignification of a 
word: m Jlark.mad, mad in the hjgheft degree. It is now 
little uled but in low language. 

Then are the belt butjWnaught; for open fufpeaing 
others, comes of fecrec condemnina themfelves o- 

Tiic fruitful-headed bead, amaz’d 
At flafhing beams of that fun-fhiin fiudd 
Became (lark blind, and all his fenfe, doz’d 
That down he tumbled. ’ g f 

Men and women go fark naked. Abbot 

2 5 C ’ ‘ He 
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